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three is foreign commerce. If we have no commerce we
need no carrying, and it would be absurd to build ships;
if we have foreign commerce its magnitude determines the
amount of demand there is for freight and for ships. The
circle of taxation which I have mentioned, and which is
obviously only a kind of circuit, described from and
upon the farmer as a center and fulcrum to bear the weight
of the whole, is necessarily and constantly vicious, because
it presses down on the foreign commerce, which is the proper
source of support for carrying and ship-building. On the
other hand, the emancipation of foreign commerce from
all trammels of every sort is the only means of increasing
the natural, normal, and spontaneous support of carrying
and ship-building, assuming that the carrying trade and
ship-building are ends in themselves.
It is, however, no object at all for a country to have
either ship-building industry, or carrying, trade, or foreign
commerce; herein lies the fundamental fallacy of all the
popular and Congressional discussions about ships and
commerce. It is only important that the whole population
should be engaged in those industries which will pay the
best under the circumstances of the country. For the sake
of exposing the true doctrine about the matter, we may
suppose (what is not conceivable as a possible fact) that
a country might not find greater profit in the exportation
of any part of any of its products than in the home use of
the same. If this could be true, and if it were realized,
the proof of it would be that no foreign trade would exist.
There would be no ground for regret since the people would
be satisfied and better off than as if they had a foreign
trade. Carrying trade and ship-building would not exist.
If a country had a foreign trade of any magnitude what-
ever, it would not be any object for that country to do its
own carrying. The figures which show the amount paid
by the people of the United States to non-American ship